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HXHtsbtng JJou HU a Dapp^ Christmas 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
AS PETER PAN 
AND WENDY 


They say in t heat reland that it is the ambition of every 
actress to play Peter Pan. The list of famous stage names 
who have acted Barrie's creation is long and distinguished. 
This year the part is being played for a second time by 
Margaret Lockwood; that is rare in the annals of Peter 
Pan, but what makes it unique is that her Wendy is her 
own daughter, Julia. A mother and daughter have played 
together in the play, but never in the key roles of Peter 
and Wendy. 

AC N correspondent talked to them both during rehearsals 
at London's Scala Theatre, where once more the world- 
famous story is coming to. life; and this is his account of 
the interview. 


A quick smile and a genuine 
^ note of emphasis came from 
Julia * i'-ocicwootf when : I asked 
what it was like to act opposite 
her - famous - and experienced 
mother. For Julia is just sixteen. 

“It's fun. I'm enjoying ft," she 
said. “We have acted together 
before in television, and I played 
the part of Mummy as a girl in 
a TV life story of her. But this 
is our first time together in big 
parts on the stage.” 

Julia is getting quite tall. In 
fact, she is just about to pass her 
mother. She is slim, fair, blue- 
eyed and very attractive. 

“The other night she was potter¬ 
ing about in her nightdress at 
home.” said Margaret, “and I 
suddenly realised how tall she 
was getting. I think she needs to 
put on some weight now.” 

“Well, I do my best, and you 
are always amazed at how much 
I eat.” said Julia. At which she 
todk from her mother a make-up 
box.. • 



Margaret Loekwood and Julia 


“What do you want from that 
box now?” said Margaret. , 

“Some money,” Said Julia with 
an impish smile. 

“What for?” 

“To buy a tomato juice.” 

Margaret Lockwood sighed as 
the box, a small and old leather- 
covered property, was expertly 
ransacked. 

“We call this Pandora’s Box,” 
she explained. “We share it ut 
the theatre for all our odds-and- 
ends—and my money.” 

Julia dashed away on a mission 
which involved long talks with 
the other boys and girls in the 
play, a list of names, and mys¬ 
terious pencil ticks. 

This turned out to be a subscrip¬ 
tion list that Julia was organising 
among the young cast. They were 
collecting pennies for a boy actor 
who should have joined them but 
had got bronchitis and had to fall 
out, to. his intense disappointment. 

“That's what happened to me 
when 1 was to play 
as Mummy’s daugh¬ 
ter with her in the 
BBC television 
series of plays called 
The Royalty a few 
weeks ago; so l 
thought we'd send 
Michael Anderson a 
present to console 
him.” Julia explained. 

•■‘Julia saw The 
Royalty at home and 
on the first play she 
was a bit tearful with 
disappointment, but 
she soon got over it. 
I think we shall have 
another chance to act 
together in a future 
series,” said Margaret, 
as Julia took her list 



off in search of more contributions. 

It was only four years ago that 
Julia revealed an urge to act. She 
was educated at a notable arts and 
educational school where ordinary 
schooling is mixed with stage 
training. At one time Julia had 
leanings towards being a dancer. 
Then, to her mother’s surprise, she 
took a part in the play Heidi, on 
BBC Television. 

“At one time I thought she had 
no feeling towards acting at all,” 
Margaret explained, “in spite of 
the fact that she was trained from 
the age of six for it.” 

Julia returned to hear her 
mother's last words. “And now 
Continued on page 2 


On Top of the 
World 

This -picture comes from 
Tibet, known as the 6i Roof 
of tlu* World.■’ Up on that 
roof a boy' really nveds a 
warm fur hat. 


SHOCKING CASE 

While making a practice jump 
at Tacoma, in the State of Wash¬ 
ington, a parachutist landed on :i 
high-powered electric cable. He 
escaped unharmed. But 143.000 
people in Tacoma had a shock— 
they were without electricity for 
two hours. . 


INDIA’S PRIZE FOR 
BRITAIN’S FLOWERS 

At a ceremony in London 
recently. Sir James Turner 
received the President of India's 
Challenge Cun on behalf of the 
British growers whose exhibits 
won first prize in the international 
class at the Delhi Flower Show. 

Accepting the cup as President 
of the National Farmers' Union. 
Sir James said that their taking 
part in the Flower Show was a 
| symbol of the good relations with 
; India. 

1 Great Britain has won first prize 
in this competition twice running. 

(§} The Amalgamated Ltd. I9S7 
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PARLIAMENTARY 

QUESTIONS 

The C N Political Correspondent here sets you a test based 
on questions he is often asked about Parliament, its per¬ 
sonalities and practices. See how many you can answer — 
without help from anyone else in the family. 


1. Name (a) the Postmaster- 
General; (b) the Paymaster- 
General. 

2. What is the total number of 
Members in the House of Com¬ 
mons as elected at the last General 
Election? 

3. When was the last General 
Election and who was the Prime 
Minister before and after it? 

4. What is a maiden speech? 

5. What is a point of order? 

6. Who is the present Speaker of 
the House of Commons and who is 


the Lord Chancellor, his counter¬ 
part in the House of Lords? 

7. What is the difference between 
Hansard and the official journal of 
the House of Commons? 

8. Who was Conservative M.P. 
from 1900 to 1903; a Liberal and 
Coalitionist M.P. and Minister 
from 1903 to 1922; a Conservative 
M.P. and Minister from 1924 to 
1929; and an Independent Con¬ 
servative from 1930 to 1939? 

9. What is the “pairing ” system? 

10. What are the Estimates? 


AND PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS 


1. (a) Mr. Marples: (b) Mr. Regi¬ 
nald Maud ling. 2. 630 Members, 
including the Speaker. 3. In June, 
1955. Sir Anthony Eden was the 
Prime Minister both before and 
after. 4. A Member's first speech 
in Parliament. 5. If an M.P. is 
thought to be breaking the rules— 
known as “order” in the language 
of Parliament—another M.P. can 
interrupt to ask the Speaker 
whether he considers what is being 
said is “in order.” The Speaker 
then gives his ruling. 6. Mr. 
William Morrison and Viscount 
Kilmuir. 7. Hansard—called after 
the founder—is the “unofficial” 
but word-for-word record of what 
is said in Parliament (both cham¬ 
bers). The official Journal of the 
Commons, kept by the Clerk at the 
Table, merely records bare de¬ 
cisions of the House. 8. Sir Winston 
Churchill. 9. When an M.P. of the 


Government party and an M.P. of 
the Opposition party wish to be 
absent from Westminster during a 
division they arrange—by permis¬ 
sion of their Chief Whips—to be 
away together. The opposing votes 
they w r ould cast are therefore can¬ 
celled out and make no difference 
to the majority. Pairing is a 
“gentleman’s agreement” covering 
separate occasions, or extending to 
a period of weeks if both M.P.S are 
abroad as members of the same 
Parliamentary delegation. 10. 
Estimates of probable income and 
expenditure for the following 
financial year (beginning in April) 
prepared by all Government de¬ 
partments. These are usually 
revised before the April Budget, 
but their preparation is almost 
continuous between the late sum¬ 
mer of one year and the spring of 
the next. 


PETER PAN AND WENDY 


Continued from page 1 

Eve left school and I'm a full¬ 
time actress,” she said with mock 
pride. 

I asked how she learned her 
lines. 

“I sort of read them and study 
them and then 1 learn them in the 
dark, if you see what l mean. 1 
lie in bed with the light out and 
I can see the words against the 
darkness.” 

When Margaret Lockwood first 
played Peter eight years ago, Julia 
saw the play. “Did you ever 
imagine that you’d be playing 
Wendy?” I asked. 

“No. When I saw Mummy in 
it I thought I would like to play 
Tiger Lily.” 

And what does Julia do when 
she is not working? “Oh, 1 just 
like to be at home, pottering 
about, playing records, looking at" 
T V and playing my guitar.” 

“What about a skiffle group?" 

“No, 1 don’t know how to play 
it well enough yet.” 

Julia Lockwood is completely 
unspoiled, full of fun and hard¬ 
working. It may be that one day 
her name will go up in lights. 
The name will be Julia, her real 


Six Young 
Ambassadors 
to Ghana 

Six British teenagers—three boys 
and three girls—have been awarded 
scholarships by Cadbury’s which 
will give them all a twelve-day trip 
to Ghana, the land of cocoa, early 
in the New Year. 

This goodwill tour will begin on 
January 2 when the party will fly 
to Accra, the capital of Ghana. 
While in Ghana they are expected 
to meet Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister, as well as the Minister of 
Education there. 

The visit has been arranged to 
mark 40 years of trading between 


Many Happy Returns 



Birthday Greetings to Princess 
Alexandra, who will be 21 on 
Christmas Day. 


name. But the difficulty is that 
everybody still insists on calling' 
her by her babyhood nickname— 
Toots. Julia does not mind. Her 
mother makes vain efforts to call 
her Julia, but fails. 

Julia Lockwood said goodbye to 
me and walked back into rehearsal. 

“You’re on soon after me,” she 
said to her mother, “so you'd 
belter come, too.” 

“All right. Toots, I'll be there,” 
obediently answered Margaret 
Lockwood, international star of 
stage, screen and television. 


the chocolate firm and Gold Coast 
cocoa farmers. “Arrangements 
have been made for the party to 
see the Ghana of yesterday and 
today,” explains Mr. Paul Cad¬ 
bury. “The children will visit 
markets, cocoa farms, a gold mine, 
and the Gold Coast castles.” 

The scholarship winners are all 
pupils from Birmingham grammar 
schools. It was thought fitting that 
in choosing “ambassadors” to rep¬ 
resent them, Cadbury's should 
select young people as the most 
appropriate gesture of goodwill to 
this young member of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 


News from Everywhere 


Six-year-old Robert Johnson, 
son of the managing director of 
Cammell Laird shipyards, recently 
laid the keel of the 38,000-ton 
Union Castle liner Windsor Castle 
at Birkenhead. 

RAIN, RAIN, RAIN 

A rainfall of 508 inches in the 
first ten months of this year has 
been reported from Debundscha. 
in the Southern Cameroons, 40 per 
cent more than usual. 

The Vienna post office has a 
service enabling parents to dial a 
number and arrange for a Santa 
Claus to call at their house. 

Christmas dinner for 99 Old 
Age Pensioners at Brimington, 
Derbyshire, will be cooked by 
members of the Civil Defence 
Corps on field kitchens. 

DANISH GIFT 

A gift of £3500 has been presen¬ 
ted towards the re-building of St. 
Clement Danes Church in the 
Strand. London. The money was 
collected by Danes living in 
London. 

In the churches of the Derby¬ 
shire villages of Eyan and Dore, 
the annual carol service includes 
Christmas hymns written by a 
local poet. The poet's name was 
Richard Furness, and this month 
is the centenary of his death. 

IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 

The Norwegian Christmas tree 
in London's Trafalgar Square is 
the eleventh to be presented by 
the Mayor and citizens of Oslo. 
Carols will be sung roqnd it on 
Christmas.Eve. . 


Coal has been found in Egypt 
for the first time. Deposits, esti¬ 
mated to be a million tons, have 
been discovered in the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

An American scientist in the 
Antarctic estimates that the South 
Pole lies below 8197 feet of ice. 

SAVINGS GO ROCKETING 

„ Classes at Rumney Junior 
School, Cardiff, compete in land¬ 
ing cut out rockets on the 
moon. Each one “successfully 
landed ” represented a saving by 
the class of £5 for National 
Savings. The contest has resulted 
in a 150 per cent increase in the 
school’s average. 

A 1601b. Christmas pudding, 
containing an Australian golden 
sovereign, has been sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London as a gift 
for the old people of the City by 
the Dried Fruit Growers of Aus¬ 
tralia. A 1601b. cake has been 
given to the Chelsea Pensioners 
by the Returned Sailors. Soldiers, 
and Airmen’s Imperial League of 
Australia. 

FIRST CHRISTMAS CARD 

The first Christmas card ever 
to appear in this country is on 
view at a Victorian exhibition at 
the Bethnal Green Museum. Lon¬ 
don. It was designed in 1843. 

Fred Andrews, leader of the 
church bell ringers at Hinton- 
Blewett in Somerset, has the proud 
record of never missing a 
“Christmas ring,” or “Ring the 
Old Year Out and the New Year 
In,” for over 40 years. 


tm 


WHEN WEXDY GIIEW IP 

What Happened to Wendy? 
That was a question J. M. Barrie 
was often asked, and as a result 
he wrote a one-act play called 
When * Wendy Grew Up. In 
accordance with the author’s 
wishes, the play was performed 
only once (in 1908) and it has now 
been published in book form for 
the first time (Nelson, 7s. 6d.). 

It shows us Wendy with a 
daughter of her own, Jane, and 
there are. some tense moments 
when Peter Pan—who, of course, 
has not grown up—flies in through 
the nursery window. 


SIX RESCUES TO HIS CREDIT 

Twelve-year-old Dennis Sontag j 
of Grimsby has won the Royal 
Humane Society's certificate for 
j saving no fewer than six lives on j 
different occasions. 

His parents were surprised at the 
news, for he had said nothing of 
these rescues. But the police kept 
a record of them and eventually 
they decided to send it to the 
Royal Humane Society. 

Dennis was only nine when he 
started on his life-saving career! 
His most recent rescue occurred 
when a boy on a bicycle collided 
with the dock railings and fell into 
the water. Dennis, who was fishing 
at the time, took off his blazer, 
jumped in and pulled him out. 


UP IN THE TOWER 

Six thousand students at Man¬ 
chester University are to live in a 
J 2-storey tower. Each will have a 
study-bedroom and there will be 
! facilities for meals. The new tower, 
j which will cost £750,000, will take 
! five years to complete. 



Snow Girl meets Snow Man 

Out on im ski*, this little Norwegian girl pauses to 
ilellu to Mr. Snowman. 
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STRANGE 

‘•What arc you having for 
Christmas?” is the question most 
boys and girls have been asking 
their friends during the last few 
days. It would seem that nowadays 
most children have some idea what 
[hey can expect. 

But it was not always so. and 
history and legend alike record 
<ome surprising gifts . For instance , 
a Negro slave and a donkey were 
among the gifts Marie Antoinette 
is said to have presented to her 
closest friends on her first Christ¬ 
mas as Queen of France. 

But sometimes it was royalty 
who received the strange gifts. 

In 1561 a Mrs. Montague pre- 


presents 

sented Queen Elizabeth I with a 
pair of black silk stockings, after 
which “she never wore cloth hose 
any more.” Other unusual gifts to 
the Queen included 36 gold buttons, 
18 larks, which were probably 
baked in a pie, and a “nightgown 
of lawny satin.” 

A traditional Welsh Yuletide 
gift is a Calennig—a decorated 
apple on three skewers. For the 
last two or three years a lady who 
claims descent from an ancient 
Welsh King has sent a Calennig 
decorated with herbs, barley, 
wheat, and oats to.the Queen. So 
even today some strange presents 
are given. 


THE DEVIL’S KNELL 
OF DEWSBURY 

Of all the bells of Christmas 
there is none more strange than 
that of the Devil’s Knell which 
rings out on Christmas Eve from 
the parish church of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 

The ..tenor bell, called Black Tom 
of Soothill, is tolled once for every 
year of the Christian Era, the last 
stroke being timed for midnight. 

The story goes that in ancient 
days a certain ThomAs de Soothill 
slew one of his servants, and to 
atone for his crime gave this bell 
to the church with the request that 
it be rung every Christmas Eve. 
The people of Dewsbury used to 
believe that the knell, or solemn 
ringing, would keep the Devil out 
of the parish for 12 months. 

In recent years a midnight ser¬ 
vice has been held in the church, 
and the knell, if uncompleted by 
midnight, has been interrupted and 
finished afterwards. 


Competition winners 

Giant Christmas Crackers have 
been awarded to the following 
readers for their entries in CN 
Competition No. 29: Rosalind 
Bayes, Kew; Lynne Kernot, Ripon; 
Richard Thackrah, Ilkley; Stuart 
Weetman, South Shields; and Carol 1 
Wright, Mablethorpe. | 

SOLUTION; 1. Cricket: 2. ! 
Hurdling; 3. Horse-riding; 4. { 
Skating; 5. Boxing: 6. Archery; J 
7. Fencing. j 


GETTING BRIGHTER 
BELOW GROUND 

A dreary disused railway siding 
at the South Kensington under¬ 
ground station has just been trans¬ 
formed into a garden. 

It went out of use when the 
District lines were re-tracked. 
London Transport has filled it in ! 
with 400 cubic yards of ballast and 
soil, and planted evergreens and 
spring bulbs. 



Mother and Daughter 

Maggie decided to be in the picture when this portrait of her 
month-old baby was taken at Whipsnade. 



Water Babies in miniature 

The well-known Hogarth Puppets are presenting a version 
of Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies at the Lyric Opera 
House at Hammersmith. London. Here we see Tom. hero 
of the puppet play, sitting on a model of the set for the 
underwater scenes, while puppeteer Jan Bussell (left) and 
designer Michael Eve look on. 


SCOUTS’ VC FOR 
BRISTOL BOY 

The Cornwell Badge, often called 
the Scouts* VC. has been awarded 
to 15-ycar-old Neil McQueen, of 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. It is 
his reward for outstanding courage, 
endurance, and cheerfulness while 
in hospital suffering from a form 
of paralysis. 

Now out of hospital, but stiff 
attending for treatment, Neil went 
in a wheelchair to his Scout H.Q. 
for the presentation ceremony. 

To our representative he said: 
“To me it has been worth all the 
pain 1 endured to be awarded this 
badge. I am indeed very happy 
and thank you for coming along 
on behalf of the Children’s News¬ 
paper." 


PROUD TURKEY 

A turkey in church is a strange 
sight, but this -plump bird (support¬ 
ing the lectern instead of the usual 
eagle) is to be seen in the church 
at Boynton, near Bridlington. It 
was copied from the family crest 
granted to William Strickland, who 



is said to have brought the first 
turkeys to Britain 400 years ago. 

As a youth Strickland sailed with 
Sebastian Cabot to the New World, 
and on the journey home was en¬ 
trusted with the care of a number 
of wild turkeys, which were then 
common in North America. He 
brought them home and tended 
them, and they soon became very 
popular as Christmas fare. 

Having performed this service 
to his fellow-countrymen, Strick¬ 
land applied for a coat-of-arms, 
and his request was granted in 1590. 
With his request he sent a crude 
drawing of a “turkey in its proper 
pride,” and this is still presented at 
the College of Arms. It is of 
special value as the first known 
picture of a turkey anywhere. 

REBURIAL OF AN 
ENGLISH KING 

The bones of a King of England 
have been moved to make way for 
a new building in Germany. 

The King was George the First, 
also ruler of Hanover, who died 
in 1727 while on a visit to Ger¬ 
many, and was buried in the royal 
vaults of a castle in the city of 
Hanover. The castle was bombed 
in. the war, and the Hanover State 
Government is now using the site 
for a new Parliament Building. 

Altogether, eight zinc-lined 
coffins, all bearing the arms of the 
House of Hanover, have been 
removed to a new tomb. 


WEATHER ROBOT IN 
THE ANTARCTIC 

An unmanned weather station, 
automatically issuing weather re¬ 
ports every six hours for a whole 
year, is to be set lip by Australia 
at Davis Bay. on the shores of 
Wilkes Land in the Antarctic. 

Made in France, this robot 
weather reporter has three steel 
tqwers and will transmit in Morse 
signals about temperature, atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, and the wind. 
This information will be picked up 
and relayed to Australia. 


i COINS FROM AX AHOTMLXT 

Silver coins of the Tudor and 
j Stuart periods dug from an allot- 
: ment at Erdington. Warwickshire, 
i arc to be put on show in Birming¬ 
ham City Museum. 

! The first of the coins was found 
j two years ago. and altogether 26 
| have been found since then. The 
1 oldest dates back to Mary I, while 
i there are eleven of Elizabeth’s 
j reign, four of James I. and the 
j rest of Charles I's time. One of 
) these, a half-crown, is believed to 
: be either a forgery or a coin made 
J at a temporary mint during the 
! Civil War. 

| The coins will be seen at a new 
{ Stuart exhibition to be opened at 
) the Birmingham City Museum next 
| year. 


-C N Competition Corner— 

5 SPORTS PRIZES TO BE 

Choose a Prize—then Win it! 

W/ho's for a grand sports prize of their own choice ? This week 
" C N offers readers the opportunity of winning any one of the 
following : Leather Football or Netball , Roller Skates , Set of Boxing 
Gloves , Hockey Stick, Badminron Racket or Tennis Racket. The 
five winners of our competition will all be awarded the prizes of 
their choice. Entry, of course, is free , and the competition is open to 
all under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. 

What to do : Illustrated below are flags of six countries and 
international organisations ; all you have to do is identify them— 
they are all included in this list: Norway. Ghana , Switzerland , 
N.A.T.O ., Turkey , Sweden , Libya, Red Cross, m New Zealand, 
Pakistan , Spain , and Australia. 

Write your answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard, add 
full name, age, and address, state your choice of prize if a winner, 
then ask an adult to sign the entry as being your own unaided work. 
Attach to it the competition token (marked C N Token; from the 
back page of this issue, and post to : 

CN Competition No. 31, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, January 7, 1958, the closing date. 

Sports Prizes as chosen will be awarded for the best correct entries 
received, with general neatness and handwriting according to age 
taken into account. Book Tokens for the fen next-best efforts. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 
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HOLIDAY HIGHLIGHTS ON RADIO AND T V 


With Christmas on a Wednesday, it would 
seem that three whole days in the middle of 
this week are crowded with more good things 
on the sound and vision channels than ever 
before, writes Ernest Thomson. Selecting all 
the good things in a Christmas stocking, where 
you start at the top and work downwards, is 
easy compared with choosing from all there is 


to see and hear on radio and television during 
these three days. 

To check for certain forms of radio-activity, 
scientists employ a Geiger counter. So let us 
use this page today as a Geiger counter for the 
kind of radio activity that will bring so much 
joy, happiness and fun this Christmas in so 
many places to so many people. 


On Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 


/CHRISTMAS Television really 
^ begins on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve with a nativity play, 
Behold the King, written for B B C 
Television by John Kcir Cross. 
This is the story of the birth of 
Jesus, the visit of the Three Wise 
Men, and the vision of the shep¬ 
herds tending their flocks. Mary is 
played by Amy Mitchell. Joseph 
by Edward de Souza, and the Angel 
by John King. 

AU channels on I T V will be 
showing the Children's Christmas 
Party at the Wembley studios witli 
such favourites as Clive Dunn, 
Muriel Young, and the cast of the 
recently concluded Dangerous 
Cargo series—Keith Faulkner, 
Lawrence James, Anthony Ford, 
and John Martin. 

This will be followed by carols 
from St. Martin-in-thc-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, for London and 
the North, and from Yardley 
Parish Church, near Birmingham, 
for the Midlands and Scotland. 

Carols on the BBC channel 
come by Eurovision from Austria, 
where the famous Vienna Boys’ 



Sir Laurence Olivier 

Choir will be singing at the Palace 
of Schonbrunn. 

Jn B B C Children's Hour lis¬ 
teners can hear recorded greetings 
to the children of Britain from 
nearly 20 countries, including Fin¬ 
land, Ghana, Canada, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Ceylon. 

(Juristmas Day on sound radio is 
heralded by Brian Johnston in 
a Home Service broadcast at 9.10 
a.in. from Dr. Barnardo's Garden 
City Home at Woodford, Essex. 
You can hear Brian talking to 
children of all ages, from four to 
15, and listen to their choir. Then 
bells from seven churches through¬ 
out Britain will ring out their 
Christmas peals, followed later in 
the morning with all sorts of music 
and singing in a radio tour of the 
British Isles. 

The highlight on Christmas Day, 
as you know, is the Royal broad¬ 


cast round the world at 3 o’clock. 
This year, for the first time, the 
Queen will be televised, and though 
TV cannot, of course, extend at 
present beyond the shores of 




Howard Marshall 


Britain, telerecordings will be 
flown to Canada and Australia. 

BBC and I T A will share the 
broadcast, and all viewers will see 
the Queen at a desk in the Long 
Library at Sandringham. 

The Royal broadcast coincides 
with the 25th anniversary of King 
George V’s first radio message to 
the Commonwealth, and the 
Queen’s broadcast will be preceded 
on B B C Television by a 30-minute 
programme narrated by Sir 
Laurence Olivier, telling the story 
of the Royal messages over the 
past 25 years. 

It begins with a glimpse inside 
Westminster Abbey at Evensong. 
By means of film, viewers will 
move from the present day to 1932, 
when King George V first broad¬ 
cast, and will then see the various 
countries of the Commonwealth as 
the Queen has seen them herself on 
recent tours. 

Meanwhile, sound radio prepares 
for the Royal message with a 45- 
minutc Christmas feature. Twenty 
Five Years, narrated by Howard 
Marshall. From all over the 



Wilfred Pickles 


Commonwealth, listeners will bear 
memories of Royal messages down 
a quarter of the century—not only 
from the big countries but from 
Malaya, Ghana, Hong Kong, and 
Uganda, which provides a Bwola 
tribal dance. 

Immediately after the Queen's 
broadcast, Light Programme lis¬ 
teners can hear Wilfred Pickles 
and Mabel running their usual 
Christmas party, this time from 
two children’s hospitals in Brent¬ 
wood, Essex, with Wilfred and 
Mabel beating all speed records in 
racing from the first hospital to the 
second. 

CARTOON AND CIRCUS 

Later, in Children’s Hour, you 
can hear The Little Log-Sellers, a 
cameo cartoon by Margaret Potter 
and Trevor Hill. Henry Reid, who 
has written the music, will conduct 
the Whalley Grange High School 
Choir with the BBC Northern 
Orchestra. 

BBC viewers will be taken after 
the Royal broadcast to Billy 
Smart’s circus party near Ascot, 
where 300 children will be sitting 
down to Christmas tea. With Jon 
Pertwce as Ringmaster, the per¬ 
formers will include 15-year-old 
wire-walker Armand Elleano, who 
recently crossed the River Rhone 
by wire. 

Afterwards comes Johnny Morris 
telling the Sleeping Beauty story in 
a sound commentary on an en¬ 
chanting German film made in 
Munich. 

Switch to IT V a little later and 
you will be back in the circus 
atmosphere with a spectacular ring¬ 
side film from Russia. 

PANTOMANIA 

Pantomania, based ori Babes in 
the Wood, is the big event on 
Christmas night on BBC Tele¬ 
vision. This year it is telerecorded 
so as to find room for many artistes 
who are busy elsewhere. Lenny 
the Lion and Terry Hall, for in¬ 
stance, are appearing in pantomime 
at the Grand Theatre, Wolver¬ 
hampton. Announcer Sylvia Peters 
will be seen as a fairy, and the cast 
includes our old friends Eamonn 
Andrews, Cliff Michelmore, Ted 
Ray, Huw Wheldon, Peter Dim- 
mock, and the George Mitchell 
Choir. 

While demolishing the cold 
turkey on Christmas night, you 
may like a change from watching 
television, so why not tune in the 
Light and hear Arthur Askey in 
Hello, • Christmas Playmates? 
Petula Clark is Crackling, Anthea 
Askey is Turkey, and we have 
David Nixon (Melon). Pat Coombs 
(Mince Pie), and the Londonaires 
(Nuts). 



Desmond Morris will appear with Congo on Boxing Day 


On Boxing Day 

TAon’t miss Congo’s Zoo party on Later in the evening we must 
^ Boxing Day afternoon, which choose between Santa for Christ- 
is going out on all ITV channels, mas, a spectacular 90-minute 
With Desmond Morris, Congo wilt musical on I TV at 9 o’clock, and 
share his Christmas banana skins Rupert of Hentzau on the BBC at 
with his chimpanzee friends Charlie 9.45. The ITV party has Anthea 
and Jamie and other guests in his Askey, Harry Secombe, Arthur 
den at the London Zoo. Haynes, Eric Sykes, and many other 

Without a doubt, the Boxing Day top stars of show business, 
highlight in BBC Television is the Rupert of Hentzau is the stir¬ 
evening performance of The Real ring sequel to Anthony Hope's 
Aladdin. This is not the panto- The Prisoner of, Zenda, full of 
mime, but the straight story from adventure in faraway Ruritania. 
The Arabian Nights. Producer Robert Shaw, who plays Rupert. 
Rex Tucker has devised many recently spent- a bleak Friday 
strange camera effects to conjure, climbing the walls at Knole, Seven- 
up the Slaves of the Lamp and oaks, for a film sequence of his 
Ring, and the Princess's palace fly- unexpected arrival- at the Royal 
ing through the air. Aladdin is Palace in pursuit of the beautiful 
played by 21-year-old David Cole, Queen Flavia, played by Sarah 
a six-footer, with Mildred Mayne Lawson. 

as Princess Badroulboudour and By the way, BBC Children's 
Hugh David as Abanazar, the Hour on Boxing Day has its own 
wicked magician. We shall also pantomime. Simple Simon, with 
see a bodyguard cf slaves, all well Leonard Henry as Simon and 
over six feet, and 15 slave girls. Vanessa Lee as Lucinda. 


T V Panto 

Janette Scott as Cinderella and 
Shirley Eaton as Prince 
Charming, with Mac Hobley and 
Dickie Murdoch as the Ugly Sisters 
—these are the leading stars in 
ABC Television’s big panto on 
Saturday, for viewers on the Mid¬ 
lands and North channels. 

Cinderella’s cast of 40 will also 
include Irene Hand! as Fairy God¬ 
mother, Marion Ryan as Dandini, 
and Albert Modley as Buttons. 



New Year Link 

~F] provision makes T V history on 
New Year’s Eve, when eleven 
countries will be linked up—the 
largest number ever to share the 
same picture. simultaneously. 
Pictures In The Sky, which you can 
see on the BBC channels from 
9.30 until 10.45, will bring items 
from Holland, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
burg, France, Switzerland, Italy. 
Monaco, Austria, Germany, Den¬ 
mark, and Britain. 

Apart from supplying the pro¬ 
ducer for the whole programme— 
Francis Essex of the B B C— 
Britain’s contribution will be the 
finale, featuring the announcers of 
all the countries taking part, intro¬ 
duced by our own Sylvia Peters. 
They will be staying in London as 
the B BC’s guests. 

Music for the programme will 
come from an orchestra in Holland 
conducted by Dolf Van Dei 
Linden. Among the artists appear¬ 
ing will be the Mozart Boys 
Choir from Austria. Produce^ 
Francis Essex recently spent l (S 
days touring European T V studio* 
making arrangements so that the 
separate items will be smoothly 
linked. 
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TALE 



TWO SQUIRRELS 


Heroine of the story is Perri the Pine Squirrel, ever alert for both 
the dangers and delights in the world of the tre2-tops, The film 
gives a wonderful vision of North American wild life. 



TV/Tany people hold that Walt 

± Disney s greatest contribu¬ 
tions to the screen are his nature 
films rather than his cartoons; and 
his latest wild-life picture, Perri. 
will do much to confirm that view. 
It will certainly bring delight to 
cinema audiences all over the 
world, just as Bambi did. 

This Technicolor film version 
of a novel by Felix Saltcn was 
made in the forests of Utah and 
Wyoming, and it tells the dramatic 
and romantic story of a pine 
squirrel named Perri. She is an 
enchanting heroine. 

We are introduced to Perri when 
she is a baby and her nest is 
attacked by a marten—the villain 
of the piece. She loses her father 



Another actor in an all-star cast is the eagle, swooping on mighty 
wings across a snowy landscape. 


Snow-shoe rabbit, an attractive 
member of the cast. 

and then her mother, but by good 
fortune survives the next few 
weeks in the face of constant 
threat from other creatures of the 
forest. 

She learns to climb, to find 
food, and to be on good terms 
with the right kind of treetop 
neighbour—a handsome bachelor 
squirrel named Porro, Then the 
drama of their lives together is 
unfolded with a supporting cast 
of a great number of animals and 
birds, each with its own role on 
the forest stage. 

Accompanied by attractive 
music, the story of Perri and her 
Porro is told by a narrator, whose 
words fit in perfectly with the pic¬ 
tured tale as the animals vividly 
relate it in their natural actions. 



The wildcat of the woods can climb trees, too, and is a formidable 
enemy from whom Perri only just escapes. 



This is Porro. He makes a dashing hero and shares Perri’s 
breathless adventures right to the thrilling end. 



A coyote pup, one of the many delightful young animals of the picture, watches the A handsome marten is the villain of the piece. He comes near to wrecking the happi- 

wide, wide world outside his home. ness of Perri and Porro —but doesn’t quite succeed. 
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PRECIOUS GIFTS 


0 


T 


What can I give Him, 

Poor as 1 am? 

Jf l were a shepherd 
J would bring a lamb; 

Jf 1 were a wise man 
i would do my part. 

Yet what can 1 give Him? 
Give my heart. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London • E C4 
DECEMBER 28 . 1957 


iNE special reason for our 
being particularly happy 
at Christmastide is that we are 
giving. There is not one of 
us who does not feel a little 
happier at Christinas because 
it is a time of giving. And it 
has been a time of giving ever 
since that first Christmas Day 
in Bethlehem nearly 2000 
years ago. 

One of the loveliest of all 
Christmas stories tells us of 
the Wise Men, or the Three 
Kings, who came to offer their 
gifts to the Infant Jesus. 

Each of the gifts they 
brought had rich and precious 
meaning. First of all there 
was gold for a King, for Jesus 
was King. There was myrrh 
which told of suffering and 
sorrow, because Jesus was 
Saviour and was to die for us 
on the Cross. And there was 
frankincense, which spoke of 
prayer. 


\Y7elcome, all wonders in one 
v v sight! 

Eternity shut in a span! 

Summer in winter, day in night! 

Heaven in earth, and God In 
man! 

Great Little One, whose all- 
embracing birth. 

Lifts earth to heaven, stoops 
heaven to earth. 

Richard Crashaw (d. 1649 ) 


TWTy ideal Christmas would be 
spent on a sunny day and 
a starry night, in a desert. 

John Galsworthy 


G 


TTvery family against Chrisl- 
mas makes a famous pye, 
which they call Christmas Pye. 
It is a great Nostrum; the 
composition of this Pasty is a 
most learned Mixture of Neats- 
tongues. Chicken, Eggs, Sugar, 
Raisins, Lemon and Orange 
Peel, various Kinds.of Spicery, 
etc. 

Henri Misso/i , a French Huguenot 
refugee , in Travels in England , 1698 


ood bread and good drink, a 
good fire in the hall. 

Brawn pudding and souse, and 
good mustard withal; 

Beef, mutton and pork, shred 
pies of the best. 

Pig, veal, goose and capon, and 
turkey well dressed; 

Cheese, apples and nuts, jolly 
carols to hear, 

As then in the country is counted 
good cheer. 

Thomas Tusser (d. 15S0) 


T ET me have leave to remem- 
^ ber the festivities at Christ- 


^Three things are required at 
Christmas-time: 

Plum pudding, beef and Panto¬ 
mime. 

Folks could resist the former 
two, 

Without the latter none could do. 

Old pantomime play-bill 


'here is a modern version 
of this beautiful Christ¬ 
mas story called Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. A musical 
play by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
it tells of a little crippled boy 
whose mother is a widow, and 


very poor. 

On Christmas Eve as they 
journey onward, following the 
star, the Three Kings visit the 
widow’s humble home and rest 
there. The little crippled boy 
Amahl, decides that he wants 
to go with them, to offer his 
gift also to the new-born King. 
But what shall he bring? 

He decides to offer his 
most precious possession—his 
crutch—and as he holds it in 
his hands, about to follow, he 
finds that he can walk. 


'Turkey: Cut slices from each 
• side of the breast down to 
the ribs; the legs may then be 
removed, and the thighs divided 
from the drum-sticks, which are 
very tough ; blit the pinions of 
the wing are very good, and the 
white part of the wing is pre¬ 
ferred by many to the breast. 
The stuffing is usually put in-the 
breast, but when truffles, mush¬ 
rooms, or oysters are put into 
the body, an opening must be 
made into it by cutting through 
the apron. 

Enquire Within (1898) 


T READ prayers, administered the 
A Holy Sacrament at Weston, 
being Christmas Day. My Squire 
and Lady both at church, and 
at the Sacrament. This being 
Christmas Day, the following 
poor old men dined at my house, 
and I gavfc each of them a 
shilling to carry home to their 
wives: Richard Bates, Richard 
Buck, Thos. Dicker, Thos. Cary, 
Thos. Cushion, Thos. Carr, and 
my clerk J. S. Smith—in all I 
gave them 7s. Od. 

I had a prodigious fine sirloin 
of beef roasted with quantities 
of plumb puddings. We also 
began on Mince Pies today at 
dinner. 


mas, when the richest of us 
would club our stock to have a 
gaudy day, sitting round the fire, 
replenished to the height with 
logs, and the penniless, and he 
that could contribute nothing 
partook in all the mirth, and in 
some of the substantialities of 
feasting; the carol sung by 
night at that time of the year, 
which when a young boy I had 
so often lain awake to hear from 
seven (the hour of going to bed) 
till ten, when it was sung by the 
elder boys and monitors ... 

Charles Lamb , recalling his 
schooldays at Christ's Hospital 


A principal point of charity, 
^ It is merry to be 
In Him that is one— 

Be Merry, be Merry, I pray you 
be Merry, everyone! 

Old Carol 


From Parson Woodforde's 
Diary , 1780 


TTeap on more wood! the 
wind is chill, 

But let it whistle as it will, 

WeJl keep our Christmas merry 
still. 

Each age has deemed the new¬ 
born year 

The fittest time for festal cheer. 

Sir Walter Scott 


Tn sum it is a holy time, a duty 
in Christians for the remem¬ 
brance of Christ and custom 
among friends for the mainten¬ 
ance of good fellowship. In 
brief I thus conclude: I hold it 
a memory of the Heavens’ love 
and the world’s peace, the mirth 
of the honest, and the meeting 
of the friendly. 

Nicholas Breton (1545-1626) 


'The theme of giving at 
Christmas is also beauti¬ 
fully expressed in these lines 
from a famous poem by 
Christina Rosetti: 


It was Jesus who said: “It 
is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” If only we could 
remember the essential truth 
of those words, all the year 
through, how much happier 
this world would be! 



About 


"W HAT means ^. at star >” 

shepherds said, 


“That brightens through the 
rocky glen?” 

And Angels, answering over¬ 
head, 

Said, “Peace on earth, goodwill 
to men!” 

James Russell Lowell 


The goldcrest can compete with 
x the wren for the title of 
Britain’s smallest bird, but it 
makes itself much more notice¬ 
able. 


OUR HOMELAND 


By yon bonnic banka and by yon 
x boirnic braeS of Loeli Lomond 


The perky little wren is more 
quietly coloured, though its 
short bursts of song are loud 
enough for a bird twice as bin. 
It is more widespread in all kinds 
of country than the goldcrest 
but is not so easily seen, because 
it quietly disappears like a mouse 
as you approach. 

FLOCK OF GOLDCRESTS 
But goldcrests, perhaps be¬ 
cause they more often move 
about in companies, seem much 
bolder. They prefer country 
that includes some woods of fir 
or larch offering good shelter 
against the winter winds. 

We were strolling beside a 
hedge the other morning when 
we saw and heard a flock of 
goldcrests. In threes and fours 
many of them entered the hedge 
ahead of us, where the rest of 
the flock seemed to be in rapid 
conversation with sounds like 
a warbled' “cheerily-cheerily,’’ 
quickly repeated. 

As we came close several of 
the birds began to call a sharp 
“zit-zit-zit ” as if ill warning. 
Yet only a few flew off at once, 
and we were close enough to sec 
the various shades of brown and 
olive green and cream in their 
plumage, and of course the. 
bright crest of yellowish red. 

OLD MAN’S BEARD 
One of us went suddenly quite, 
close to the hedge, when all the 
rest of the flock followed the 
first few. They made straight 
for a copse, mainly of larch trees, 
on the far side of a fallow' field. 

One thing the goldcrests had 
made us do was to look at the 
hedge more closely. The most 
noticeable feature was the great 
amount of Old Man’s Beard 
which almost smothered the bare 
twigs and the remaining withered 
leaves of brown and rose. In 
summer the Old Man’s Beard 
was that wild clematis which is 
called Traveller’s Joy. Its winter 
form at the present time, of the 
year has a truly wintry aspecl, 
with curling withered stems, end¬ 
ing in fine tendrils and silvery 
bunches of silk-like hairs. 

This silky material ought to be 
useful to some of the small birds 
for their nests." No doubt it is. 
but I have not heard of the gold- 
crests faking advantage of ib 
Their nests are usually lined wiin 
moss and lichen. 

HARVEST MICE 

-The little harvest mice of the 
fields makes use of this material, 
too. They have to for3ge foi 
food throughout the difficult 
months, but they face a possibly 
colder New Year all the bettei 
for having a comfortable ne» 
lined with Old Man’s Beard. 

The main body of the nest * 
built of tough grasses, and can 
often be found in a hedge wnicn 
gives shelter from the wet ^ 
well as the wintry .wind. 

C. D. D. 
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HOSPITAL IN A 
HOT SPOT 

Much of the news from the Lebanon lately has been of 
strife and tint est. ■ But a C N correspondent who recently 
visited the coastal town of Tripoli there, sends us a report 
of some good work which, although it will never make big 
headlines, is none the less welcome for that. 


CAROLS ON A SUMMER EVENING 

Christmas Eve in a great Australian city 


O s a tiny peninsula jutting into 
the Mediterranean, he writes, 
stands the Kennedy Hospital. The 
setting is picturesque; the con¬ 
ditions hot and damp. 

A ramshackle set of buildings, 
(he hospital is run by a Dr. Henry 
Boyes and his wife Florence. They 
came here as young students from 
Detroit, U.S.A., and they are now 
68 years old. But they still go 
working on. 

Many times during the last 20 
years, from- the outbreak of the 
Second World War to the Suez 
crisis, it seemed as if conditions 
in the Middle East might force the 
hospital to close down. But some¬ 
how it has kept open. 

HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT 
One of the difficulties is high 
prices, and if Dr. Boyes had to buy 
everything from abroad the hos¬ 
pital would soon be bankrupt. So 
hospital carpenters make the beds, 
tables, and chairs. With old equip¬ 
ment the staff electrician has made 
a fine, all-electric . kitchen and 
home-made washing machines 
which do all the hospital laundry. 

Many of the hospital's drugs are 
made up on the spot, and all the 
scrums, vaccines, and glucose solu¬ 
tions. During the war Dr. Boyes 
made his glucose out of local sugar 
cane. “We try to live within our 
land,” he says. 

Every Arab along the coast 
knows of “The Kennedy,” and its 
family spirit under Henry and 
Florence Boyes. Indeed, tlieir 
"family” numbers 120—doctors, 
nurses,* technicians, and assistants 
of all sorts. Packed into that hot 
little peninsula, “The Kennedy” is 
a haven of peace in a land where 


tempers boil quickly and human 
life is cheap. 

One evening a little while ago a 
procession of cars roared up to the 
hospital filled with angry men and 
women who had come from a fight 
in an outlying village. One man 
was almost mortally wounded and 
only a quick operation would save 
him. Dr. Boyes made ready. 

Then the police rushed in, and 
in a few minutes pandemonium 
broke out round Dr. Boyes waiting 
in his hospital gown on the steps. 
Dr. Boyes looked at the wounded 
man and asked the crowd to go 
home quietly. They refused, so he 
took off his gown and walked 
towards his house. 

To the amazement of the police 
the crowd fell silent and dispersed, 
and Dr. Boyes could return and set 
about saving the man’s life. 

One of The Kennedy’s triumphs 
has been the school for nurses. 
When the hospital started in 
Lebanon nearly 40 years ago, no 
Arab girl could possibly be allowed 
to become a nurse. But Mrs. Boyes 
made a brave fight to start with 
half-a-dozen courageous girls. 

Today there are 65 nurses in 
training who go out to all sorts of 
nursing jobs in the Middle East. 


LOST LABEL—LOST DOG 

A small black-and-white sheep¬ 
dog named Mona ate her destina¬ 
tion label while travelling on a 
train from Scotland to a farm in 
the East Riding. As a result she 
was a lost dog, so railway officials 
sent her to the R.S.P.C.A. home 
at York. But newspaper stories 
led to her identification and she 
arrived at last, a week late. 


Tramways in his garden 

Nigel Stevens and his father with the model tram system, 
210 feet long, which they have built in their garden at 
Glastonbury, Somerset. There, are six cars, all built to a 
scale of three-quarters of an inch to one foot; 



'jpHiNK of 150,000 people or more. 

gathered in a beautiful river¬ 
side park towards midnight on a 
warm summer evening, with the 
darkness pierced by thousands of 
twinkling lights from the candles 
they hold in their hands as they 
sing one favourite Christmas carol 
after another. 

That will be the scene in Alex¬ 
andra Gardens along the River 
Yarra in the Australian city of 
Melbourne, at the annual Christ¬ 
mas Eve festival of Carols by 
Candlelight. It may be summer 
Down Under, and many of the 
carollers may have spent the after¬ 
noon sun-bathing. But Christmas 
is Christmas the world over, no 
matter what the season. 

The Carols by Candlelight festi¬ 
val was started in 1937 by the ; - 
Melbourne radio station 3KZ. It 
was the idea of an announcer, 
Norman Banks. He heard the 





strains of a carol while standing 
in his Melbourne fiat. He looked 
out and saw an old lady at a 
window, listening intently, candle 
in hand. 

The picture caught his imagin¬ 
ation and he linked it with 
thoughts of the child he had seen 
earlier that day, a polio victim 
lying in her cot at the Austin Pub¬ 
lic Hospital. Norman Banks had 
been asked to broadcast a special 
message to the patients in that 
hospital, and in the message he 
asked people to gather in Alex¬ 
andra Gardens that night to sing 
carols and contribute to the hospi¬ 
tal's funds. As a result of that 
appeal 10,000 people turned up. 

DOUBLE APPEAL 

Thus began an annual event, 
associated with Melbourne radio 
station 3KZ's Christmas appeal 
on behalf of the children in the 
Austin Hospital and the Royal 
Victorian Institute for the Blind. 

Carols by Candlelight quickly 
won widespread interest and sup¬ 
port. Nearly a quarter of Mel¬ 
bourne's population now take part, 
and similar gatherings are held in 
many other Australian towns and 
cities. 

For the past ten years Carols by 


The procession of white-froeked choir 
girls which leads the traditional carol 
singing in Melbourne’s Candlelight 
Festival on Christmas Eve. 

Reproduced by courtesy of Australian ,Yr:. 
and Information Bureau 

Candlelight has been broadcast 
throughout Australia and since 
1950 the short-wave stations of 
Radio Australia have brought the 
festival to listeners all over the 
world. Last year, the scene was 
televised for the first time. 

Crowds stream to the open-air 
theatre early in the evening, to be 
entertained by pipe and drum 
bands, parades, and a torchlight 
procession. This prelude takes 
different forms. Last year Carols 
by Candlelight was the final 
official function of the Olympic 
Year in Melbourne, and a massed 
display of physical activities and 
folk dances was included. 

At ten o'clock the carol 'singing 
begins, led by bands and massed 
choirs from schools and churches; 
it goes on for two hours—ending 
at midnight with Auld Lang Sync. 

ALL FOR CHILDREN 

It is to the crippled and blind 
children that Carols by Candlelight 
really belongs. Not only do the 
carollers hang gifts for them on 
the huge Christmas tree set up for 
the occasion, but they contribute 
generously to the 3KZ appeal. 
Last year £59.000 was collected, 
making a grand total of £579,000 
contributed since the first festival. 
As a result, the Austin Hospital 
has a new block for children, with 
165 beds; it is hoped soon to build 
a nursery school for blind babies. 

The child who set Norman 
Banks thinking on the lines that 
brought Carols by Candlelight into 
being, 20 years ago. has fully re¬ 
covered. Now she brings her 
daughter to the festival that has 
helped her and many other children 
in the true spirit of Christmas. 


OPERATION MOUSETRAP 


A party of jubilant engineers at 
Kariba,Southern Rhodesia, recently 
stood among water-worn rocks on 
the dry bed of the Zambesi River 
looking up at the 140-foot-high 
walls of a coffer dam around them. 
This is a great circular water-tight 
barricade, spanning the centre of 
the river, and had been pumped 
dry. “Operation Mousetrap,” as 
they called it, had succeeded. 

It had been the most difficult 
and dangerous task in the prepara¬ 
tions for building the new Kariba 
Dam’s main concrete wall. In 


erecting the coffer dam the engineers 
had had to “work blind,” groping 
under water and mud to establish 
its foundations. Not until all the 
water had been pumped out of the 
hollow enclosure could they know 
whether they had beaten “Old 
Man Zambesi ” by diverting his 
waters through a channel on the 
north bank and a tunnel on the 
south. 

Now the job of building the 
main wall with vast amounts of 
concrete can begin. It is expected 
to be completed by January 1961. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—DECEMBER 28, 1860 


COLDEST CHRISTMAS ON RECORD 


43 degr ees below freezing point in Lincolnshire 


LONDON—This has been the 
coldest Christmas for very many 
years, perhaps centuries. The 
lowest temperatures ever recorded 
for December arc reported from all 
over the country. All shipping has 
stopped on the frozen Thames. 
Ponds and rivers were gay with 
skaters during the holidays. 

The entire kingdom lies under 
snow, though not deeply in most 
places. It is frost which has 
caused most havoc. The fantastic 
temperature of minus 11 degrees 
Fahrenheit—43 degrees below 
freezing point—was recorded at 
Brigg in Lincolnshire on Christmas 
Day. Birmingham, West Hartlepool, 
and Becston in Nottinghamshire 
were all more than 20 degrees below 
freezing point. (The average 
temperature in Moscow for Janu¬ 
ary. its coldest month, is only 17 
degrees below freezing point.) 

Over 4000 skaters and sliders 
crowded London’s Serpentine on 
Christmas Day. The frozen ponds 
and lakes in Kensington Gardens. 
St. James’s Park, and Regent’s 
Park were thronged, too. There 
were many minor accidents, 
although only two needed medical 
help. 

SKATERS WITH LAMPS 

The scene at night was beautiful 
when skaters carried flares or 
lighted lamps. Chestnuts and 
apples were roasted on braziers 
/and w'arm drinks found a ready 
sale in booths set up on the ice. 
The sparkling, frosty air carried the 
songs and shouts of the skaters for 
long distances. 

But no children were allowed on 
the icc anywhere unless in the care 
of a grown-up, and officials of the 
Royal Humane Society were there 
to enforce the rule. 

: It was hardly necessary to go to 
the parks to slide, for on Christmas 


Eve all London was one vast sheet 
of icc. One man was prosecuted 
for sliding on the pavement, but 
pleaded that he could not help 
doing this if he wanted to keep 
upright. The police admitted there 
was some truth in this and the case 
was dismissed. 

The snow is deep in the South 
and South-West. On Christmas 
Day 200 men of the Royal 
Artillery built huge snow-castles 
and forts on Southsea Common 
near Portsmouth. Then they 
staged a snowball battle, observ¬ 
ing all the rules of warfare. 

In Kinghorn Tunnel, Fife, the 
average length of the icicles is six 
feet, and locomotive crews have 
been instructed not to lean out of 
their cabs. At Beeston in Notting¬ 
hamshire a horse was seen with 
icicles three inches long on its nose. 

NO GAS OR WATER 
Telegraph wires have been 
snapped everywhere by the frost. 
In Edinburgh the tiny amount of 
moisture in the gas-meters has 
frozen and locked the mechanism. 
Hardly a home in the country can 
get water from its taps. 

In this extreme frost it has been 
found very dangerous to throw salt 
on the snow to melt it. The salt 
causes the snow to dissolve rapidly, 
and in melting it extracts heat from 
everything it touches. In normal 
cold weather it is harmless enough 
to allow the bare hands and feet 
to come into contact with such a 
mixture of salt and snow. But in 
the present abnormally low tem¬ 
peratures frost-bite will almost cer¬ 
tainly result from doing so. In 
Manchester, a number of children 
going barefoot in the streets arc 
already suffering because of this. 

January and February are 
usually our two coldest months, 
and people arc wondering if such 


intense cold has ever been experi¬ 
enced at Christmas before. But it 
is impossible to make accurate 
comparisons, because records have 
only been kept since 1841. 

It is only six years since the 
Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade was set up. This 
department, under the supervision 
of Admiral Fitzroy. has made good 
progress. Daily reports of wind, 
sunshine, rainfall, temperature, and 
pressure are received from all parts 
of the country by telegraph. 

These observations arc plotted 
on charts. The detailed study of 
these charts over six years has 
enabled the department to an¬ 
nounce that early in the New Year 
it will be able to send out storm 
warnings to the coast. 

And whatever may be the 
discomforts and dangers of the 
present cold spell, we are spared 
some perils. For at Christmas in 
1694 the weather was so cold in 
Austria that starving wolves 
entered the streets of Vienna and 
attacked men and horses. 

(No colder Christmas Day has 
been recorded since.) 


Professor Faraday’s 
lectures 

LONDON—Professor Michael 
Faraday, the distinguished scientist, 
has once more given a most suc¬ 
cessful scries of Christmas lectures 
for children at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion in Albemarle Street, Mayfair. 

Although the professor has made 
so many discoveries of the utmost 
importance in electricity, he chose 
this year to talk about “The 
Chemistry of a Candle.” He made 
the subject so interesting, and 
carried out such fascinating experi¬ 
ments, that all the children were 
spellbound. 



She keeps her eyes on the shoes 

Joan Blakeney, of the Royal Ballet, has the job of checking 
the shoes of the company while it is on tour in Britain. .More 
than 100 pairs are worn out each week. 


COILARS FOR MOUNTAIN HARES 


FATHER OF 


Most of us would rub our eyes 
if we saw a wild hare Wearing a 
collar. Yet hares on the moors of 
Banff and Moray have been “col¬ 
lared” by a naturalist who des¬ 
cribed his activities at a meeting of 
the Mammal Society of the United 
Kingdom held at London’s zoo. 

. He catches mountain hares and 
fits brightly-coloured patent 
leather collars to them so that their 
movements afterwards can be 
traced. The collar, he said, does 
not distress the animal. He has 
also experimented with dye or 
paint on the hares’ coats, and tabs 
inside their cars. In this way 125 
hares have been marked, and of 
these 42 were afterwards caught 
again or spotted. 


The Society was also told of the 
wide support given to its bat-ring¬ 
ing scheme this year, some 2000 
light-weight aluminium rings 
having been issued to eager bat- 
watchers. ' 

Another speaker said that for 
animal-watching by night the best 
results are obtained by using an 
electric torch shielded by red 
paper, as nocturnal animals are 
blind to. red light. In this way he 
watched a badger digging out a 
bees’ nest within five feet of him 
A zoologist of Exeter University 
spoke of a newcomer among our 
wild animals—the mink. Some 
have escaped from captivity in 
Devon, he said, and been raiding 
hen-houses and trout streams. 


Richard Trevithick, the great 
Illogan, Cornwall, in 1771. . As a schoolboy he seemed a 
dreamy lad, often neglecting his lessons while he drew 


THE LOCOMOTIVE— the amazing story of Richard Trevithick (2) 

inventor, \\as born at pictures of imaginary engines. As a vount- man _. . ... ... ' 


,. of imaginary engines. As a young man working 
in the mines of which his father was manager, he soon 
proved his inventive genius by producing the first steam 


winch, an engine for hauling up mineral from the mines 
In 1797 he built a model locomotive which ran round tw 
ta ble at his home, amazing all who Saw it. 



Richard was keen to build a road locomotive At Camborne on Christinas Eve, 1801 the 
capable of carrying passengers. But other world’s first 44 steam horse ” was successfully 
engineers to whom he showed his plan were tried out. Carrying several men, it puffed 
unsympathetic. Among themselves they ridi- through the streets of the little town at about 
euled his idea and talked of " Dick Trevithick’s nine miles an hour, creating vast wonder and 

wild theories.” However, Richard went ahead ---’ - - 

with his plan, and with the aid of his friend 
Andrew Vivian built a locomotive. It was finish¬ 
ed and ready for trial towards the end of 1801. 


as it was soon.dubbed, Richard, ever an optimist, was not at i 


consternation. Irevithick invited onlookers 
to jump on.” Some did—and the.crowd the fire 
were amazed to sec that the added weight 
made no difference to the vehicle’s speed! 


The “ Puffing Devil, 
left Camborne and 

country roads It was only stopped by a rut 
“ f 8tee i» R«hard managed to turn it 
*nd ran it back to an mn, where he and his 
friends had a meal. But he forgot to draw 
, the boiler went dry, and the engine 
caught ahght. Despite the firefighters’ efforts, 
the locomotive was damaged bovnmt ronoi. 




damaged beyond repair! 

Will Trevithick’s second model be more successful than the first ? See 


ft * «*• - g h couroged—-he IkSTto"’^ 

was only stopped bv a r„. “ puffc - r ;-- At dillIlcr ncxt day in 

lie enthusiastically described to his young 
and Andrew Vivian the dazzling future . j 
before them all. For he and Vivian ^ 
become partners, and not long afterwar » ^ 

went to London by stage coach to sec 
patent for Richard’s locomotive. 


next week’s instalment 
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I NO CLUES FOR I 

THE CONWA YS I 

Geoffrey Morgan ||||,||||||||||| i>iiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


..mi.' 

Jhctt Hallam, owner of Wind - 
fall, has disappeared, Amos and 
the Conways salvage the vessel, 
hut later suspect she is not Hol¬ 
lain's hoot. Jerry tries to interview 
Mr. Bland, owner of a yacht simi¬ 
lar to Windfall, but is put off by a 
foreigner who explains that Bland 
is abroad and owns no craft other 
than a motor cruiser, Jane and 
Jeny find the cruiser but are un¬ 
able to get close enough to identify 
another boat alongside. Later 
they sail up in Mireldas dinghy, 
sneak aboard the other boat in the 
dark and realise she is Hallam’s 
Windfall, they are in the. cabin 
when two men approach. 

16 . Scuttled 

J i.rry stood rigid, staring through 
Windfall’s doghouse window 
as the two men descended the 
motor cruiser’s ladder. 

tn a matter of seconds they 
would be standing on the deck of 
Windfall and would 
discover the Conways 
below; yet Jerry re¬ 
mained there, watch¬ 
ing them. He did .not 
know where to go or 
what to do. He and 
Jane were trapped, yet 
he must steel himself 
to cover his panic for 
his cousin’s sake. In 
his anxiety to con¬ 
firm his belief about 
the yacht he had for¬ 
gotten all caution. He 
should have posted 
Jane on the cruiser to 
give warning of any 
approach; but it was 
too l^te to think of 
that now. 

"‘What is it?” Jane’s 
whisper broke t hn 
silence and snapped 
him into action. He 
turned silently and in 
the darkness of the 
cabin saw the faint white blur of 
her face. 

“Two men coming aboard—get 
up for’ard.” The words slid out 
with his breath, just audible. 

Jane gasped, and just for a 
moment Jerry thought she was 
going to collapse; but all she did 
was to grip his arm tightly. 

In the locker 

“There’s a hanging locker 
against the bulkhead to port just 
inside the forecabin,” he whispered. 
“We’ll be all right in there.” 

'"But if -they’re going to 
search . . .?” 

“No reason why they should. 
They don’t know we’re here. They 
•nay only be aboard a few minutes. 
Go on—don’t make a sound” 
Jerry urged her forward and they 
groped their way into the fore- 
oabin. He felt for the narrow 
door, and pulled it open. “In 
you go,” he whispered calmly. 

She stepped inside, brushing her 


head against the hooks in the bulk¬ 
head. The locker was dark, small, 
and almost airless. It was designed 
as a hanging cupboard for clothes 
and was also probably used to 
stow sleeping bags and other per¬ 
sonal gear; but it was empty now. 

Jane squeezed herself up as 
small as she could as Jerry stepped 
in beside her and pulled the door 
to. He did not close it, but left an 
opening wide enough to let in the 
air and provide him with a limited 
view of the saloon in which the 
rays of a lantern were now pierc¬ 
ing the gloom. 

The figure of a man filled the 
hatchway and came down the 
companion ladder. He hung the 
lantern on a hook, and pulled a 
rolled tool-kit from his pocket, un¬ 
fastened the strap and spread out 
the roll on the bunk. As the man 
turned, Jerry recognised the gaunt 
face. .. It was the foreigner who 
had answered the door of the Hall. 


“What arc they doing?” lane 
breathed down Jerry’s neck. 

“It’s the foreigner,” he whis¬ 
pered. “Ssh!” 

She gripped Jerry’s arm and by 
pressing herself against his shoul¬ 
der she was able to see part of the 
starboard bunk in the saloon. She 
saw the man turn and heard some¬ 
one else descend the ladder. 

“Listen!” Jerry whispered in 
her ear. 

“You haf the dinghy?” The- 
foreigner’s voice seemed to fill the 
cabin. 

“Yes. I’m ready to move when 
you are. How long will it take?” 
The other man came within Jerry’s 
line of vision. He was thick-set, 
dark, younger than the foreigner. 

“Not many moments.” 

•'Thank the stars it’s the last 
job,” the other man muttered. “It‘s 
been a nerve-racking business. 
What with that private detective 
turning up and having to take care 
of him. Even the boss is jittery.” 


“Jittery—nothings!” scoffed the 
foreigner. “How should it be so 
now the moment of achievement is 
near? There arc no further ob¬ 
stacles to our plan. This, the final 
connection with the clever Mecster 
Hallam, is about to be severed.” 
There was a rasping chuckle and 
both men moved to the port side 
and out of sight behind the bulk¬ 
head. 

“What’s Bland going to do with 
him?” the Englishman inquired. 
“Leave him in the post?” 

Sinister plans 

“For the first snooper to find?” 
the foreigner suggested sardonic¬ 
ally. “We should be gone certainly, i 
but we should, not have reached 
our destination, my friend, once 
Hallam was free to talk. He haf 
been too much acquainted with 
our affairs.” The dry chuckle 
filled the cabin again. “No, plans 
haf been made. His boat haf been 
salvaged. He is presumed lost at 
sea. So be it. Meester Bland 
intends to put him off the cruiser 
a safe distance from the coast. 
Eventually, he will be washed 
ashore perhaps, and then everyone 
will he satisfied he was swept from 
his yacht 'in the storm. That is 
natural, eh?” 

His evil laugh echoed through 
the boat and made the Conways 
shudder. 

Neither of the men spoke again. 
The clink of tools and the sound 
of breaking metal convinced Jerry 
that the foreigner and his accom¬ 
plice were working on the secret 
cabinet, but what exactly they were 
doing he had no idea. 

Perspiration ran down the Con¬ 
ways’ faces and their cramped feet 
and arms grew numb, but they 
made no sound as the two men, 
less than a yard away, Worked 
through their job completely un¬ 
conscious of their audience. To 
the silent witnesses it seemed that 
hours had passed before the 
foreigner announced his satisfac¬ 
tion; rolled up the tool-kit and 
moved aft with his companion; it 
was, in fact, no more than ten’ 
minutes. 

Into the unknown 

Jerry pushed the door a fraction 
wider and they both breathed a 
little more freely. They could 
hear the men moving about in the 
cockpit and waited hopefully for 
them to leave. 

For a few moments all was 
quiet and Jerry, thinking they had 
gone, was about to step out of 
the locker when there came the 
sudden whirring of the starter 
motor, and the next instant the 
auxiliary engine burst into life. 
They could feel the vibration in 
the limbers close to them as the 
engine settled down into a steady 
rhythm. There was a shout of 
“Cast off!” And then they were 
moving. 



Jerry and Jane peered into the saloon 
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“Hcck—Jerry!” Jane whispered 
desperately. “This is an awful 
spot. What d’you figure they’re 
doing?” 

“Don’t know what the idea is. 

Can’t be going far-” He broke 

off, listening. “Someone on deck 
just above us.” 

Jane nodded. The padding steps 
could be plainly heard on the forc- 
dcck. Suddenly, above the noise 
of the engine, came the rasping of 
the chain as it was pulled up to 
the deck from the chain locker 
for'ard. There was an unintel¬ 
ligible shout and the engine was 
cut. A few seconds later came a 
splash. 

Ominous sound 

“They’ve dropped the hook,” 
Jerry said in a hushed, strained 
voice. “We’re somewhere in the 
deep water channel. You can feel 
it by the motion.” 

“But what’s the great idea?” 
Jane was shivering and perspiring 
at the same time. 

Jerry did not answer. He was 
peering through into the saloon 
where the light had appeared 


again. The foreigner moved to the 
port bulkhead, a spanner in his 
hand. For a brief interval he was 
hidden from view and they heard 
the man on deck move aft. He 
called to the foreigner from the 
cockpit. 

“Ail is ready.” Jerry saw the 
foreigner pick up the lantern and 
move up the companion. Almost 
immediately they heard the dinghy 
bumping alongside, and then the 
creak of oars and rowlocks. 

“They’re rowing off!” Jane 
whispered. 

“Listen!” Jerry ordered sharply. 

Above the fading creak of the 
oars and the splash of the swell 
against the side of the yacht, there 
came an ominous gurgling sound. 

Jerry stepped out quickly and 
his feet splashed in swirling water. 
He heard it bubbling into the 
boat close to the bulkhead, and 
knew what had been done. He 
turned and pulled Jane after him. 

“Quick!” he said urgently. 
“The boat’s sinking! They’ve 
scuttled her!” 

To be continued 


DO YOU MOW 

That Thematic Philately 
is the collcctiou of stamps 
according to a theme, 
such as Animals, Ships, 
etc ? 

That wc will send a 
packet of 12 Animals to 
YOU ABSOLUTELY 
FREE? 

Just ask to «CC our 
Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 3d. 
postage (Abroad 1/3)— 
and please tell your 
parents. 

M. HUTCHINSON (36) 

Old Cedars Cottage, 
Westwood Hill, 
Sydenham, S.E.26 



SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 

500 Diff. BRITISH EMPIRE stamps, 

no G.B. included, and Catalogue value in 
excess of £7. Our own make and sold on tho 
miderstaading that money instantly refunded 
if you arc not delighted. Only *25/- per 
Packet. ALSO 


100 World ... 2 - 

1,000 World ... 21/- 
100 Gt. Britain 
(all obsolete; 8/6 
100 Iudia ... 2/9 

100 Br. Empire 2/6 
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The finest Christmas present of all! STANLEY 
GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE. 1958 EDITION, AVAILABLE 
FROM STOCK, PRICE 21/-, POSTAGE 1/9. 
Order in good time. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 
7 Allingtori St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


Works from 
Torch 
Battery 



Com prises ALL 
<ary parts au« l 
metal ha>>‘ for simple 
assembly to make this working K!" - tn.: 
Motor. Great tvrhnii-al, j:im met ire and 
entertaining hoy's toy. C>-mp!<:to with 
diagrams and easy direr tie us. 

Seud 4/- P.O. or stamps. 

Win. PENN, Ltd. (Dept. CW), 

3S3 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This fine high value stamp (eat. 
value 5/-) FREE to all asking for our 
BRITISH COLONIAL APPROVALS 
enclosing 3(1. stamp. 

Please obtain parents’ porim-siuu. 


“J SPECIAL OFFER 


BRITISH WEST INDIES PACKETS 

25*ALL DIFF. 2/- PKT. 40 DIFF. 5/- PKT. 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 Redbreast Road, Bournemouth. 
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DAYS UN THE HUT COUNTRY 


The Children’s Ncwst>abcr. 

LOOKING AT THE SKY — — 


December 2Q lot? 


CHRISTMAS EVE VISIT TO 
FAR-AWAY WOOD 


VENUS AT ITS 
BRIGHTEST 


'Jhw twin> arrived while I was 
decorating my Christmas Tree 
lor the birds. So during the next 
half-hour we all three journeyed to 
and fro between (he hut and the 
little Norway spruce, carrying the 
liny baskets I had prepared from 
coloured card, and the little water- 
trays formed from painted tin-lids. 
Each receptacle had a bright thread 
support, and these we tied to the 
outermost twigs of the little fir. 
Then lain filled them—with water, 
seeds, and cake crumbs, and tiny 
snippings. of meat—while his sister 
Betty twined tinsel among the 
branches and 1 tied a spray of 
millet to the topmost twig. 

Dusk was gathering over Hut 
Country’s fields before we finished, 
but when the last touches had been 
given we were able to stand back 
and look at our tree with complete 
satisfaction. 

FIRST ARRIVALS 

“Oh. lain," said Betty, "we must 
come back really early tomorrow! 

I do want to see the first birds 
arrive at their Christmas Tree!” 
Then, turning to me and becoming 
the seriofis naturalist again, she 
went on: "What kind of birds 
d*you expect will come, Hut Man?” 

“Quite a variety," I replied. 
“Blue Tit will be one of the first 
guests to arrive, of course, and 
Great Tit, but even before the 
party’s in full swing we’ll have 
Robin. Hedge Accentor, Song- 
Thrush, Blackbird, Starling, and 
that rather vulgar little neighbour. 
House Sparrow.” 

“it makes me wish we’d pre¬ 
pared a tree for the birds of our 
garden!" said Iain. 

“There’s still time” I assured 
him. “you can do it on Christmas 
morning." 

“Oh yes. lovely!” said Betty. 
“ We'll look out all the coloured 
cardboard we have . . .” 

ROBIN’S SONG 

It was very still as we picked up 
our scissors, reels, and twine and 
went towards the hut. A silvery 
sky over Prospect Hill showed 
where the moon was about to 
appear; the burn rippled and 
chuckled in the dim depth of the 
dell; and a robin’s winter song 
came from the bank rowans. 

“Expect he’s singing about the 
party at your tree tomorrow!” 
said Iain; but the calm of the even¬ 
ing had affected Betty, and it 
was in almost a whisper that she 
said, “ Hut Man, doesn't it feel like 
Christmas? Everything’s so . . . 
so sort of peaceful. You can tell 
it’s Christmas Eve?” . 

“Ho.” scoffed Iain, “that’s just 
'cause you’re thinking about the 
presents you're going to get!” 

“Oh. it is not!” retorted Betty. 
“It’s you who always thinks about 
things like presents, and . . . and 
food!” 

“Well. I like that!” he replied. 
“It was only yesterday you were 
saying . . .” But I cut him short 
with, “Come on now, you two, no 
squabbling on Christmas Eve! 


What are we going to do for the 
last l’cw minutes before we start 
oft' down the village road? Some¬ 
thing in the hut, or something out- 
of-doors?” 

I knew what the answer would 
be. “Oh, out-of-doors. Hut Man. 
of course !” And then Betty con¬ 
tinued with a solo request, “Oh. 
couldn’t we visit Far-away Wood? 
Just to be able to say we have been 
there on Christmas Eve?” 

Iain was cquatly eager for a visit 
to that favourite spot, and it is 
a suggestion that always has my 



Tawny Owl 


own whole-hcarted approval; so 
pausing only to place our Christ¬ 
mas Tree tools in the hut we set 
out across the darkening fields. 

The rim of the moon was now 
peeping over Prospect Hill, and by 
the time we reached the circle of 
giant beech-trees forming Far-away 
Wood the great yellow disc was 
floating free in a sky of the darkest 
blue.' As w r e entered under the 
first great branches its jovial face 
looked down on us through a net¬ 
work of twigs. 

Beyond the encircling beeches 
the ground in the centre of Far¬ 
away Wood rises in a rounded 
mound, surmounted by a large grey 
rock. During summer this rock is 
hidden in a sea of tall bracken, but 
now it stood out gaunt and pale in 
the moonlight, and on its crest, 
still as a sentinel on guard, perched 
Old Brown .the Tawny Owl. His 
honey-brown plumage was silvered 
by the moonlight, and tiny moons 
were reflected in his great dark 
eyes as he looked across at us over 
the tangle of old bracken stems. 

WATCHING AND WAITING 

The twins were delighted, for 
Old Brown is a special favourite 
of theirs- “Ooh,” whispered 
Betty, “doesn’t he look just as if 
he’d been sitting there and expect¬ 
ing us!” 

“That’s because he’ll have been 
watching us for some time,” I 
replied, “and listening to our 
approach long before, we came in 
sight.” 

Moving slowly through the 
bracken we began to circle the rock, 
keeping 'always the same distance 
from it. In perfect time with us 
Old Brown turned his head, watch¬ 


ing us with large, luminous eyes 
which seemed to express interested 
amusement. On and on we went, 
round and round the rock; and 
round and round went Old Brown’s 
head till he was gazing at us 
directly over his back. 

“What a neck he’s got!” whis¬ 
pered Iain. “ How much farther 
can he turn it without choking 
himself!” 

“Let’s see,” I suggested, and wc 
continued our slow walk round the 
rock and its solitary occupant, till 
we had completely encircled it. 
And to all appearances, never once, 
for a single moment, had Old 
Brown's eyes left us. 

THE NECK TRICK 

Betty’s voice expressed the 
gravest concern as she said. “Oh 
no, Hut Man, it can’t be true! He’s 
turned his head in a complete 
circle! He’ll certainly choke him¬ 
self!” 

“Can all Owls do that? asked 
her brother. .“Doesn’t it hurt 
them, or have they a special kind 
of neck?” 

“Let’s go on circling,” I said, 
“ but this time watch carefully. 
Old Brown fooled me in this way 
the first time I walked around his 
perch.” 

Without further word the twins 
and I set off on our second circling 
of the big rock, and still Old 
Brown's face followed us. Never 
for a second did his large eyes 
cease looking directly into ours. 
When his face was once again 
looking straight behind him I 
whispered, “ Now watch, twins, this 
is when it happens!” The next 
moment there was the slightest 
quiver of Old Brown’s shoulders, 
the merest tremor of his head, but 
the twins had discovered the 
answer to the mystery. 

“Oh,” came the duet, “I saw it! 
He followed us just half way 
round, then whirled his head back 
till he was looking at us over his 
shoulders again! ” 

“ An’ so he was able to keep on 
following us!” said Betty, while 
Iain expressed the opinion that “ He 
turned his head backwards at a 
whizz of a rate! ’’ 

SEASON'S GREETINGS 

Having made this discovery, of 
course, the twins wanted to see 
Old Brown do his back-reversing 
trick again and again, and the 
moon had risen high when I re¬ 
minded them that a Christmas Eve 
party was waiting for us at their 
home. 

So we left Old Brown still King 
of the Castle, and stepped from 
under the trees into a moonlit 
countryside. And as we rose 
from creeping through the hedge to 
the village road a long, wavering 
Oo, oo, oo-oo-oo-oo floated across 
from Far-away Wood. 

“That’s Old Brown calling 
‘Happy Christmas’!” said Betty. 
And looking towards his distant 
beech-tree domain, we all three 
called out: “Same to you. Old 
Brown!” 


Venus is now the glory of the 
south-west sky in the evening, 
and no one can mistake this 
radiant planet; actually, it is now 
at about its greatest brilliancy and 
brighter than it will be seen for 
some years to come. 

Though at its brightest, Venus is 
! not at its nearest to us. The 
reason for this may be understood 
by consulting the accompanying 
drawing, which shows the appear¬ 
ance of Venus, in outline, as seen 
through an astronomical telescope 
at the present time. It is then seen 
as a broad crescent which, on 
December 24. will be about 36 
million miles from us. 

In the course of the next four 
weeks Venus’s crescent will grow 
much larger but also much thinner. 
In even a week, as indicated by the 
second outline on the map, the 
extent of the change can be seen. 
During that seven days the planet 
will have come about 34 million 
miles nearer, which accounts for 
its apparent increase in size. This 
will continue until the end of 
January, the diameter of the planet 
continually increasing and the 
crescent becoming thinner and 
thinner until Venus vanishes alto¬ 
gether. To the naked eye. this will 
happen in three weeks’ time and 
to telescopic view in a month. 
Then Venus will be at its nearest 
to us. 

SHORT-LIVED GLORY 

Thus the present glory of the 
Evening Star will be short-lasting. 
The planet will sink from evening 
to evening nearer to the horizon 
and set earlier as it rapidly comes 
more and more between the Earth 
and the Sun. 

On January 28 Venus will be 
about 25,100,000 miles away. This 
is much nearer than any other 
planet ever comes and is unusually 
close for Venus. 

The distance of Venus from the 


Sun varies but little from its 
average of 67.200,000 miles, but the 
Earth's distance from the Sun 
varies considerably. And it so hap¬ 
pens that Venus is between the 
Earth and the Sun just when the 
two are at their closest. Had 
Venus come between the Earth and 
the Sun about midsummer, when 
the Earth is at its farthest from 
the Sun, Venus would have been 
very much farther away and not 
nearly so bright. 

Though Venus will be invisible 
on January 28, its exact position 
will be known; it will pass from 
left to right below the Sun's disc 
at a distance of about twelve times 
the Sun's apparent diameter. 



Nothing will be seen with the 
naked eye, but observed through 
the most powerful telescopes and 
under ideal conditions, a fine, more 
or less semi-circle of light may be 
seen. This is sunlight refracted by 
the atmosphere of Venus. This 
semi-circle is soon followed by the 
first rays of reflected light from the 
other side of the planet. 

Thus the grand “Wandering 
Light,” known to the Ancient 
Greeks as Hesperus, .becomes 
transformed into the brilliant 
“Morning Light” those Greeks 
knew as “Phosphorus.” In those 
days, of course, they knew nothing 
of what Venus actually was or 
what took place. 

To us, it will be Venus re¬ 
appearing as a glorious Morning 
Star which may first be seen early 
in February with the naked eye. 

G. F. M. 



A ship in the garden 

Gowing is building a cabin cruiser in the f 
garden of his home at North Wembley. The craft is ah 
nnished and Mr. Gowing has arranged for it to be launc 
on the ihames at Chiswick, It will be driven by an 

£4 Tn en ^mi e bought from a scrap dealer for < 

s * llie ship’s cat seems to have signed on alreat 
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SPORTS 

SHORTS 


rprn “Round the Houses” race 
held every New Year's Eve in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, will again be 
held this year. Many world-famous 
athletes will be taking part, among 
them Vladimir Kuts and Britain's 
pank Sando. 

The -race begins about 20 
minutes before New Year’s Eve 
and finishes a few minutes into 
1958. 

Bouncing for 
four hours 

may often have seen soccer 
players juggling with the ball 
—bouncing it on knee, instep, 
shoulder, and-head without letting 
it touch the ground At the 
Russian Army v. West Bromwich 
Albion game., a short time ago, for 
example, 17-year-old David Burn¬ 
side gave an exhibition of juggling 
which entertained the crowd for 
nearly ten minutes. David has 
kept the ball in the air for 20 
minutes, but another 17-year-old 
player in Norway, Tore Hansen, 
has juggled with the ball for four 
hours without once letting it touch 
the ground. In that time he 
“bounced” the ball 30.122 times. 

^Jore and more young players 
arc appearing in first-class 
soccer sides, but the youngest 
must surely be 13-year-old David 
Cosgrove, who attends Chelsea 
C entral School. The other day he 
was a last-minute inclusion in 
Wimbledon’s junior team which 
was playing against an adult side. 
And David scored in the first 
couple of minutes. 

W'th acceptances from British 
Honduras and Ceylon, 32 
countries will now compete in the 
Empire Games" to be held at 
Cardiff next July. More than 
1400 competitors and officials will 
attend the Games. It has now 
been decided to hold the rowing 
events on Lake Padarn, in Snow¬ 
donia, and at least eight countries 
will be competing. 


W HEN ^st Ham Speedway Club 
closed down in 1955 former 
world champion Jack Young 
returned to Australia. But he will 
be seen in action again in this 
country next season, for he is to 
ride for Coventry. 

A t Henley this year the Yale 
University rowing eight won 
the Grand Challenge Cup in their 
“Banana Boat,” so-called because 
of its shape. The bows and stern 
rise more out of the water than 
those of the normal boat. 

Some time ago the craft was 
bought by the Amateur Racing 
Association to see whether or not 
the design was superior to the 
British one and whether it was 
responsible for the success of the 
American crews. Oxford University 
have been practising with the 
boat recently and the answer, it 
seems, is No. Fitness and coach¬ 
ing methods are the factors that 
bring success to the Americans. 

Footballing family 

to the Tapscott family in 
Barry, Glamorgan, and like as 
not you will talk football—they 
arc all interested. 

Most famous member of the 
family is Derek, the Arsenal and 
Welsh international forward. But 
brother Davis plays for Barry 
Boys, and brother Alan is with 
Barry Town and has had trials 
with Arsenal. 

That is all the brothers—but not 
all the footballers. For sister 
Brenda is a playing member of 
the Barry Town Ladies’ Football 
Club. 


Ski-ing without snow 

Begimiers on skis can save time, 
worry, and falls by doing some pre¬ 
liminary training. Here is a dry ski 
course at the Stanmore Sports Arena. 
Trainees have enrolled for expeditions 
to Switzerland and Norway arranged 
by the Ski Club of Great Britain 
and the National Council for Physical 
Recreation. 



THE Ftesr EMZ5LISH 
CRICKETERS TbToUCZ 
AUSTRALIA LANDED ON 

Christmas eve, isfci... 

WHEN THEY TOOK ThE 
FIELD A FEW DAYS LATER 
EACH MAN WORE A 
Different coloured hat- 
sand and sash so that 
THE BUS MELBOURNE 
CROWD COULD IDENTIFY 
THEM. 


Sporting Flashbacks 


Aathouch 
THERE IS 
USUALLY A 
FULL LEAGUE 
Football 
PROGRAMME 

oh Christmas 
bAY, A 

PROFESSIONAL 
NEED NOT PLAY 
IF U IS 
A6A1NST 

HIS 

PRINCIPLES.T 

HAROLD 

FLEMIN6 -The Great Cw/noonano England inside 
■ hhimnw right -never played on Christmas day 

Fleming was with Swindon when, as a Southern 
LEACME CLUB,THEf TWICE REACHED THE SEMI-FINALS 
of The f. a.cup (iqio and 



P.H.MORTON 

PLAVED two rounds 

ofsolf AT MEVRlCK 
Park, Bournemouth, 
ON CHRISTMAS bAY, 1899 

— And did The First 
HOLE (N ONE STROKE 
EACH TIME • 



Busy days for 
the ref 

W H0 w °tdd be a Football League 
referee at Christmas time? 
Mr. Alf Bond, of Fulham, one of 
the most widely travelled of all 
referees, will see little of his home 
this holiday. On'XTiristmas Day 
he will be in charge^of Torquay 
United's match with Exeter City; 
on Boxing Day at Plymouth to 
officiate in the match with New¬ 
port County; and on Saturday he 
goes to Bristol to referee the City’s 
game with Middlesbrough. 

Xhe Avon St. Philips Football 
Club, which plays in the 
Downs League, Bristol, claims 
something of a record with five 
brothers named Wright cn their 
playing staff. They are goalkeeper 
John; left-back Ken; centre-half 
Leslie; inside-forward Alan, who, 
at the age of 18, has had several 
trials with Wolverhampton Wan¬ 
derers; and 16-year-old left-half 
Norman. 

J)enis Compton has been elected 
honorary member of the 
M.C.C. and joins the select band of 
29 former professional cricketers to 
be awarded this high honour. No 
man is more deserving of this dis¬ 
tinction than Denis Compton, for 
it was at Lord’s, with Middlesex 
and England, that he put up some 
of his greatest performances— 
after joining the M.C.C, ground 
staff as a boy of 15. 




[ijoccnR players from all over the 
world have been lured to 
Italy by the high salaries and 
bonuses awarded to successful 
teams. But if they are not so suc¬ 
cessful! ! The Milan team is third 
from the bottom of their League, 
having won only one game out of 
12. So they are being punished 
by not being allowed to have 
Sunday evenings off, or to sleep at 
home. They are also being sent 
to a special training camp. 

r fHE English cricketers led by ex- 
Northants and England Test 
captain Freddie Brown, who are 
to make a short tour of Kenya, 
leave by air on Boxing Day. Their 
first match, on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day is against Tanganyika, at Dar- 
es-Salaam. Among the players 
accompanying Freddie Brown are 
Billy Griffith, former Sussex 
Test batsman-wicketkeeper; Peter 
Richardson, England’s opening 
batsman; J. P. Warr. the newly- 
appointed captain of Middlesex; 
Michael Smith, Warwickshire’s 
international Rugby star. 


3Jargari;t Edwards, the Middle¬ 
sex swimmer, was again 
among the records recently. She 
set up new times for the British. 
English, and Southern Counties 
110 yards back-stroke event. In 
the same swim Margaret also broke 
the existing world record, but as 
the bath was not the official length 
of 55 yards, the record cannot he 
recognised. Bad luck, Margaret. 

YmMXASs cricket or top-class 
golf? That is the choice 
facing Ted Dexter, captain of the 
Cambridge golf and cricket teams. 
He has already been nominated as 
a “possible” for two of Britain’s 
most important golfing fixtures 
next year, but he is also likely to 
w'in selection for England’s Test 
team. Last year he was chosen to 
play against the West Indies, but 
injury prevented him from accept¬ 
ing. It is unlikely that he can 
remain at the top in both games 
—he could not spare the time for 
practice—so soon he must make 
his decision. 



calling all spotters! 



JOIN THE 


LOCOSPOTTERS’ 

CLUB (The club with over 200,000 members) 
Membership is only 1/3 which entitles you to a CLUB PENCIL, 
REFERENCE BOOK, MEMBERSHIP CARD AND BADGE. 


Cut out this advertisement NOWl 
and send it, with a stomped, 
addressed envelope to : 

iAN ALLAN 

LOCOSPOTTERS* CLUB 

(Dept. C.N.5), 

HAMPTON COURT, SURREY 



Beecme a Western Sheriff! 

Combined CO WBOY 
lOUJWiOUm 
oncowantoumr 

LUHIK0U3 MASK Witt 

A two-tone outfit artistic¬ 
ally d«t’o rated in lrue-iu- 
life Cowboy style. Con¬ 
sisting at Uol. ro Ja-.ket, 
full trousers, Neckerchief, Hat | 
& Holster, or complete Cowgirl 
out 111. Also luminous mask 

glows at night. Suitable for 
Boys amt Cirls aged 4-12 .vis. 
This is the most inexpensive outfit on the 
market dun to mormons production bringing 
down costs. Only 1211, post. etc.. 2 1. it 
not absolutely delighted cash ref muled without, 
quibble. LISTS OTHKIl UAIUJAlNS. TERMS. 



fKSS&SS 



S£Mr\ _ 

^ar»csf7j 

CUSMMtct AF-AuraaS' 

All the tun of 
the Knights of 
old. Water¬ 
proof, triie-to- 
1 i t e ’granite' 

patterned construction. Hold* 4 to 5 * 

Wood frami work is easily put tngi-tln r 
few mins. Complete with full instructions and • 
illustration. Erects indoors and out. Kn p 
1 your children saudy occupied in King Arthur’s 
Castle. Drawbridge whilst workable is only • 
i for effect. Cash. 63/- plus part <*arr. 3/-. <-r 
1 .scut for 5/-, hal. 18 Jtiitlv. payi>, 3/7. - 
Sir Lancelot outfit 21/-, post 2 5 


. tllidlY! 


HEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


z&PjSai (Dept. CNO'3i) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junct., London, S.E.6. Oi»-u <dl s<)f. I />.m. ?. 
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NOT WHAT HE MEANT 

r jViL school inspector from the 
city was questioning a class 
in a West Country school. 

“Tell me." he said, pointing to 
a bright-eyed boy in the back row. 
“what are vowels?" 

“Whoi. /air. they be chickens." 
came the prompt answer. 

DAME OW L'S TOY SHOP 

I^ndlrnlatu a hawthorn bush. 

Beside a hollow Oak, 

OKI Dame Owl keeps a toyshop 
For the tiny woodland Folk. 
Squirrels, rabbits, voles, and mice 
Each Christmas fmd themselves 
Gazing with their quick bright eyes 
At toys on Dame Owl’s shelves. 
Flutv dolls with pointed cars. 

A hedgehog on a bike. 

Clockwork birds and tiny toys 
Which Woodland creatures like. 
Their noses quiver with delight. 
They frolic, leap, and hop. 
Astonished at the lovely things 
Dame Owl keeps in her Shop. 

BEDTIME TALE 
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CHRISTMAS UNDER THE SEA 

Under the sea on Christmas Eve 
Everything’s gay and jolly. 
The mermaids decorate their homes 
With chains of green sea-holly. 

Then comes Falhcr Christmas 
Driving a sea-green sleigh. 

Pulled by seven sea-horses 
With never a snort or neigh. 

On Christmas morn when the mer¬ 
maids wake. 

They caper and laugh with glee 
At the lovely toys old Santa's left 
In their homes beneath the sea. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus is high in 
the south-west, in the morn¬ 
ing Mars and 
£ i Jupiter are in 

the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will 
appear at six 
o'clock on the 
evening of Thursday. December 26. 


SURPRISE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 



CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR PORTLY AM) PARKER 

ing the leafy stems to dry in the 


Ji was actually during half-term 
holiday, in November, that 
Christopher and Ann began plan¬ 
ning the Christmas presents they 


\\ 

ould buy and 

make 

for 

the 

h 

imily. 





" What shall sv 

e give 

the 

cats 

ti¬ 

iis year?” asked 

Ann. 




Clifibtopher thought i 

i minute, 

ll- 

iCn he said. “ Fve got 

a marvel- 

1 oui idea. We'll 

give them 

each 

a 

catnip ball.” 





*’ What ever 


T\ 



c :t t n i p? 
asked Ann. 

" A n o t h c r 
name for cat¬ 
mint. of course. 

That plant with 
greyish leaves 
and pale mauve 
flowers that 
Daddy sur¬ 
rounded vv i t h 
wire because 
the cats will 
foil on it." 

” l k n o w." 
said Ann. “1 
urn sure Daddy 
will spare us some. But I don't see 
how you are going to make a ball 
of it." 

Christopher laughed. "'Let's ask 
if we may pick some now. in ease 
ike frost comes and spoils the 
!e;Ae>." 

■Weil, when Christopher told him 
their plan. Daddy said: “Cer¬ 
tainlyAnd he suggested hang- 


CHRISTMAS 

H tRE 



shed. 

“They might go mouldy, other¬ 
wise," he said. “Or you can dry 
them on paper in a cool oven if 
you are in a hurry.” . 

“ No hurry,*’ said Christopher. 
“Ann has to do her share first.” 

Then he asked her to gel two bits 
of different coloured materials to 
make two balls for him to stuff 
with the catmint 
he would crum¬ 
ble when it was 
dry. 

M u m m v 
found pieces of 
red and green, 
t h i n, woollen 
material for 
Ann. And with 
the help of a j 
pattern from 
the needlework ; 
shop Ann cut ; 
out the pieces : 
of the balls. ; 
She sewed them • 
up except for ' 
little openings • 
for Christopher to put the stuffing . 
in. Afterwards she sewed these up. j 

On Christmas morning Mr. j 
Portly and Miss Parker were cn- • 
chanted with these delicious j 
smelling toys. They were so busy ; 
pouncing on them, and licking and . 
patting them that they forgot all i 
about breakfast! j 

Jane Thornicroft. 



CHRISTMAS FORFEITS 

Here ate some new forfeits whi c ;, 
you can include during your Clu-i , f 
mas party games. 


own name ba; 


Of all mornings Jaeko and Baby Hiosc Christmas morning to oversleep ! 
Eventually they both woke. “ Happy Christmas I ” cried Jacko. “ Get 
up quickly.” Dressing hurriedly, they rushed downstairs—to find a sack 
brimming over wilh presents. But an even greater surprise was the strange 
little Santa Claus dancing round the sack. For a moment they stood there 
Wondering what to do. Then Jacko gave a cry of delight. “ Why, it’s 
Bouncer! ” “ Good old Bouncer,” cried Baby. “ He deserves the best 
present of all.” 


CHRISTMAS MAGIC 
AA J hen the coloured candles 
Are burning in the gloom, 
The lights upon the fir tree 
Make magic in the room. 

Then you know it's Christmas, 

The time of all the year 
When there is joy and laughter 
And kindness everywhere. 

HOWLER 

'J'he Philistines are a collection of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 


PARTY GAME 

J)raw a circle, say about two feet 
across, in chalk in the middle 
of the room. Then the players 
walk round the room to 'music. 
When it stops, the . lights are 
switched out and players have to 
walk slowly to the circle and stand 
in it. The light is then switched 
on, and those whose feet are not 
clearly inside the circle fall out. 
As the number left in the game 
diminishes, the size of the circle 
should be reduced. 


gpELL your 
wards. 


Using only one hand, tie a Knoi 
in a piece of string. 

With an ordinary knife transfer 
six peas from the floor to an ecu', 
cup on the table. 

Using only one hand, put a p^, 
of gloves on the hands of anothei 
member of the party. 

With an inflated balloon held 
between your legs, sit on the floor 
and then remove your shoes. The 
balloon must not be dropped. 

Write simultaneously with tw 0 
pencils, your surname with the left 
hand and Christian name with the 
right hand. 

Make up a four-line verse, com¬ 
mencing with “Sixty-six stick} 
toffees.” 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
Your storking. LAST WEEK’S AN'S HER 
Coins ; siring : ink ; 
story; crust; rock; 
ring. 

Find t be places . 

Agincourt; Acre ; 

Ajaccio; Alexandria. 

Overfull stocking. A 

hole. 

Christmas riddles. 

Your nose. Your 
father. The letter I. 

Fuzzle in the corner. Crarken—Clown. nr>, 
Q-cher, cat, kite, elephant, rhinoceros. diip, 
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• mi unusual 
way of making 
tn oil attractive tabic 
decorations. Cut a 
potato in half and use 
it us if it were the base 
nf a candlestick. Wind 
-diver paper round a 
caudle and cut a hole 
{nr it in the potato. 

Then put holly twigs in 
I he potato aud sprinkle the whole of the base 
with “ frost.” The result will he most delightful. 



YOUR STOCKING 

^\ll the objects required by the 
given clues are to be found in 
YOUR STOCKING. Use only the 
letters in these two words. 

(1) Something to buy presents 
with; (2) to help parcel them up; 

(3) to use when writing the labels: 

(4) something found in a book: 

(5) thrown to the birds; (6) a pink 
sweet that children like: (7) a small 
round gold object, 

FIND THE PLACES 

Complete the names of these 
places by filling in the missing 
vowels. 

. g . nc . . rt 

one of battle between Henry V 
and the French in 1415. 

. cr . 

Palestine seaport which figured 
largely in the Crusades. 

. j . cc , , 

Capital of Corsica and birthplace 
of Napoleon. 

,1.x. ndr . . 

Egypt's busiest seaport, 

OVERFULL STOCKING 
W HAT can sti11 be put in a stock¬ 
ing when it is full, or still be 
found in it when empty? 

CHRISTMAS RIDDLES 
What smells most in a chemist's 
shop? 

If your uncle's brother is not 
your uncle, what relation is he 
to you? 

W HAT is always invisible yet 
never out of sight? 

Answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 


PUZZLE LN THE CORNER 



Find the names of the eight objects illustrated here. 

When you have done so, arrange the initials of the nafltt> 
II __,i_:_.• ,_•!. ....... _t.„ nartv.20 


CN token 


'J'hc Children's Newspaper is printed in England ami pu>> 

John Carpenter House, John Carpenter -Street, Loudon 
Sinscription Hates; Inland, U :K Od. Tor 12 months. 1 tiffoAfer^xl 
K..I.- AirenU • A twtm (Infill ill A duteii. 

'“trokcT 


^Uiestday by the Proiirietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd 

T^Vnt OJ heps: in Hi* House,']’a Hi* Street, London, E.C.4. 
pit#is. Abroad except Canada, it Is, (id. fur i2months, it): 
IM Central News Agem-.v. Ltd.; Federation of lthodesi; 


to spell something which will certainly make any part) £' 
with a bang. 

__ --- j Qjjicfi* 

hk. The Fleet way House, Farrtngdou Street, London,K.C.4. ^ 

. It Is registered as u newspajier for traosinissionbyCnnndiaiiw ^j !ll0 ntlu. 

10s. Od. fur six mouths. Canada, £1 Os. Od. for 12 months, 10s- tor-'- *,L, 
a and Nyasaiund, Messrs, Kingston?, Ltd. December 2^ 


















































































